Interview and typing by Lylas Skovgard 
5301 E. 12th St., Cheyenne 82001 


Interview with William T. Harwood and Ethelmae Ketcham Harwood at their home at 
2410 Van Lennen Ave., Cheyenne, Wyo. March 1, 1990 . 

Bill : I was born on September 1 , 1899 ( at Fort Benton, Montana, named William Thomas 

after my two grandfathers. My father was Thomas (Babe) Harwood and my mother was 

Maude Thrailkill Harwood. My mother was 15 when I was born. 

My Grandfather William Thrailkill, lived in Texas and he and his brother fought 

on the Confederate side in the Civil War. They were both taken prisoner and managed 
to break out (by Lylas: I am not sure about this, but the Grandfather may have 

been caught) After the war was over , the grandfather went back to Texas where 

he had a farm and a cotton gin. He was married and his wife died when Maude was 

born (evidently around 1894 ) Some time after this Grandfather Thrailkill found 

that his brother, Carroll had gone to Montana (after he escaped from prison) and 

that he had a farm there, and he took his daughter and went to Montana. (* r ° rt Benton) 
(Evidently the grandfather stayed there--don't know just how old Maude was 

but when she was 14 she married a young man named Thomas Harwood who was working for 

her uncle. 

Thomas Harwood was half Blackfoot Indian. 

Ethelmae: Your Grandfather Harwood, you didn't say anything about him. He was a 
white man, a gold hunter. Bill's grandmother was a Blackfoot Indian—there was 
smallpox in the camp where she was (either northern Montana or Southern Canada) 

She was the only living person in the camp--she had walked to the river to get 
water, when some travelers went by took her with them to Fort Benton where they 
raised her. Her Indian name was "Little Antelope. She eventually married Thomas 
Harwood and Bill's father, Thomas, was their son. (Were there other children?) 

Bill: I was the first child born to Thomas and Maude Harwood. My father worked 

for a man nam ed Billy Fox at Fort Benton. My Dad helped on his ranch and 
they thought a lot of each other. One day Billy Fox was mowing hay and he stopped 
the team to check something between the mower and the team, the horses started 

up and the mower cut the muscles and ligaments in his ankles--he died several days 
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later. He had told my Dad that he was going to leave the place to him, or a part 
of it, but there was no will and Billy's brother came out and sold the place. 

My father was real good at breaking broncs for riding and he did this all his life, 

and when I got older I did too. 

When I was 5 or 6, my Dad got word that the government was giving land to 

the Indians on the reservation in norther Montana. I remember, he had a horse fpr 

me and he got a small saddle, and I rode to Browning, montana with him, about 100 

miles, where he signed up for 400 acres of land for him, 400 for me, and probably 

there were two more boys in the family by that time who got land. ( Eventually there 

were eleven children in the family/ Their father and ten of the children got 

allotments—by the time the youngest came along, the land was all gone. ) 

It was a year probably before he was called, then the family moved there 

in a wagon with their belongings.(to Browning, Montana) 

There was a man there named Joseph Kipp, part Indian, who was a real business 

man and he was very successful. He had a livery stable in Browning and he let us 

house 

use a log house that was near to it. Eventually, Joe Kipp built a big bhk several 

miles out of Browning and he asked my folks if they wanted to live there, and 

haunted 

of course they did, as their family was growing. It was xhtmiad, no fooling 

(you know Indians are pretty superstitious). I slept upstairs, somebody punched 

me in the ribs and I heard a laugh. I told the family but no one believed me. I 

kept on sleeping there, as I wasn*t scared. We told Kipp about it and he said that 

was the reason they moved out of it Anyway his wife wanted to move. He said there 

is a ghost there, but it won*t hurt you. So he moved to town and turned the 

ghost over to us. I think the ghost followed us down here/ 

Ethelmaie : She came to his bed one night and told him he was going to be all 

Bill: 

right (when he was sick) . I didn't really see her, just a shadow. Our house is 
100 years old so it could have ghosts. 

Bill: When I was$ boy, my mother used to play with us, hide and seek, and ball games. 
Then we would all go to the river to swim. When I was 12 or 13, I started breaking 

horses, my Dad was getting tired of it, and he wasn't too well. Broke ribson on 

both sides 
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but just let them heal. My mother would cook up a big dinner on Sunday and 
all the young fellows in the country would come and we would have a regular 
rodeo. One time, when I was 8 or so, I stayed in town with a family so I could 
go to school and for my board and room, I broke ice holes in the river so the 
cattle could drink. 

There was a nice brick school in Browning. They had a kitchen in the basement 
and fed the kids right at the school. 

Lylas: Did you feel you got a good education? 

Bill : We went through the 8th grade and I think it was as good as other schools' 
in that area. We had mostly white teachers, Indian girls helped. Later, one of 
my sisters taught. They taught the girls to cook, and the boys to milk the cows. 
They had a garden, potatoes, cabbage, carrots, rutabages. They were trying to 
teach the Indians children to gat vegetables. The government furnished their 
clothing (I think he means the Browning school--sometimes we get mixed up with 
the Carlisle school.) 

Ethelmae : Didn't Jo Kipps wife and family go to St. Louis. I don't think she 

came back. 

Bill: The kids would caome back in the summers, on steamboats on the MissouriRiver. 
They could come as far as Ft. Benton on steamboats, but beyond it was the "Great 
Falls" so that was as far as they went. 

The year I was around 13 or 14, I helped my Dad build roads in Glacier Park— 

Mr. James Hill, the man who built the Great Northern Railroad also was instrumental 
in getting Glacier Park made a national park. And in the years before I was 
13, my Dad was working in the park, and I was the water boy. 

In 1914, I went with 15 or 20 other Indian boys and girls to the Fort Carlisle 
Indian School in Pennsylvania. We went on the train and by the time we got there 
I had my 15th birthday, September 1. My father and I had worked for Mr. James 
Hill, president of the Northern Pacific R.R. I was talking with him and he said 
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"You are going to Pennsylvania, its a long ways to go to school" and I 
said "yes"--I did want to go as it was an honor to be picked to go. He said "I will 
see you before you go, and before I left he gave me a train ticket to come home to 
Montana in the spring--and he did this all the time I was there, including my ticket 
to go back to school. I don't know that he did it for anyone else--our parents 
were all poor and I don't know that any of them could have afforded to send money 
for tickets. I always bad a job in the Park during the summer. There was one 
group of kids who had more money than we did and they were the students who came 
from Oklahoma --the oil money had started coming in. 

I remember we had fun on the train trip This is the school where the great 
Indian athelete, Jim Thorpe went to school, and the other good football players. 

He was out of school when I was there but he used to come every few months to visit 
and all the boys wanted to be like him. 

L. Tell about the school. 

Bill: t{.t was a regular high school boarding school--when I was there, there were 
almost as many girl as boys (It had been a military school, and before that a 
Fort—during the Revolutionary War). 

Meals were prepared by a colored lady and a couple of white women who did 

the kitchen work, and some of the students helped in the kitchen. 

Et helmae: Tell about teaching the boys to have better manners. 

Bill : I used to get up and say a little prayer before the meals. The Indian boys 

would put a big piece of meat in their mouThs with a knife, and if was too big to 

chew, would cut if off with their knives (as they had done at home). The girls 

had better manner than the boys--they ate on opposit sides of the room. I suggested 

some 

pMttxmgmixing the girls with the boys, and maybe the girls would t each them/manners. 
They did this, and it did seem to make a difference--at least when the girls were 
around, they did better. They kind of put me in charge of the boys/ 

The girls learned homemaking and nursing. 

One thing I had to do was to be the barber. A lot of the boys came to 
school with long braids and it really bothered them to have their hair cut. Tears 
would come in their eyes when they saw their braids were cut off. 
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Bill: It was a real pretty area where the school was, near the mountains. They 

would march down to the church on Sunday in military formation and someone would 
throw his hat over the fence into an apple orchard that we passed. Then some¬ 
one would have t o go in after the hat, and it was always full of apples." 

(He said there was more than one church that they could attend.) 

Ethelmae;- I always wanted him to take me there. 

Lylas: Were there any problems with school romances? 

Bill: Yes, there were several marriages—usually they went home, married and 
didn't come back. 

The kids came from all over the country, even from Alaska. An Indian girl 

in Sheridan told me that her mother and father both went to the school at 

Carlisle and were married when they went home. There was another Indian school 

in Haskell, Kansas—it may still be in existence, 
a 

Carlisle was fort in George Washington's time. There was a movie made there 

while I was there. Someone said I looked like George Washington, and I played the 

part in the movie—the uniform I wore was the actual uniform Washington had 
worn. I had to give a speech—it was a speech that Washington had made, (he 
doesn't remember the name of the movie, but was about the Revolutionary War.) I 
have a picture of myself in the uniform. (L. would like to see picture—might 
be something on it to indicate what movie it was). 

Ethelmae: When President Wilson was inaugarated, they sent for the Carlisle students 
and they went to Washington in their uniforms and marched up Pennsylvanie Ave., 
the big parade past the receiving stand. Bill was in charge of the Battalion. 

Bill : I still have my uniform, made of blue cloth, yellow braid down the trouser 
legs. I think it was a regular army dress uniform—we had our work clothese that 
we wore most of the time. 

Another thing, I got sort of well acquainted with Mrs. Wilson, Pres. Wilson's 
second wife. She was part Indian, and when she came to the school one time, the 
Supt. told me to show her around. That might be whey we were asked to be in the 
parade. We all got to eat at t he White House that evening. 
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(Ethelmae thought Mrs. Wilson was a Texas Indian) She kind of favored Bill. She 
wanted him to come to Washington *|nd take training to be a guard at the White 
House. But they had to be 26 years old. 

L.: Bill, were you an athelete at Carlisle. 

Bill: I wrestled and boxed and did track. (Ethel said he wasn't big enough* 

to play on the football team (although he recalled going to Florida once with 
the football team = (By L.--I will leave a space in case I find where he 
mentioned this) flgx}tgHX*£»xjxMdKBdxygKdxdgX 3 XHmx 8 xKSKBRdxxx He ran the 100 
yard dash in 9 seconds (Has this record been broken?) 

Bill: There was a Sioux boy at school that all the other kids said was the 
meanest person who ever lived. He was fighting someone all the time. I was sort 
of in charge of the boys and he was late for lineup for breakfast for several 
morning$ So I had to go get him up--he was still asleep, I took hold of the 
covers and threw them on the floor. He jumpfed up and wanted to fight. I said 
no, we aren't fighting in here, we will settle it after while. Later that day, 
we went over to the gymnasium and I handed him a pair of boxing gloves. I knocked 
him down six times--he treated me with respect after that and we became good 
friends. 

(By Lylas: Bill said something about running in track and breaking a record--I 
will have to add that later. He showed me a trophy he had won for wrestling-- 
I think at Carlisle, although he did wrestle later in his life) 

Bill: Another thing I did in Carlisle was to paint screens or background for theaters. 

There were two fellows in the town of Carlisle who were actors—they were always 
doing this kind of work and I always did like to paint scenery, especially trees. 

By this time (probably 1917-1918) the United States was fighting in World 
War I. I took a leave of absence from Carlisle and went to Philadelphia where 
the government wanted shipbuilders (for about 6 mos.) I learned to be a professional 
riveter while I was there. (By L. Bill told about sailing to England in one of 

Cj. U a-ra-A/ttrxed 

the ships he worked on—by the time they got there, the ship was( ffuaranteecl^ with 
an outbreak of smallpox (I think) amd he never got off the ship. I think it was 
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after this that he enlisted in the Army, lied about his age, as he was 18 and 

should have been 19. He traind. , . . r . n . . . ... .. 

ned several weeks at Fort Dix, and by this time , the 

army had heard from his folks and found he wasn't old enough (and the war was over 

anyway --I am not sure I have the shipbuilding and the enlisting in the right 

order, but don't think the Army sent him to England on the ^kk*x boat. 

Anyway, he went back to Carlisle and it was closed, (at least the 

school was closed. 

Ethelmae : One of the Oklahoma Indian girls waited there and when Bill went back, 
she asked him to marry her. She was one of the real dark Indians, but a nice girl. 
Bill; She stayed there after they closed the school to talk to me. They had 
oil on their land and she was rich. There was a fellow who worked there and he 
told me, @She has been waiting around 3 or 4 days, she wants to talk to you. Bu$ 

I told her I wasn't ready to get married. Later I met a friend I had known at 
Carlisle and he said "You should have married her, she is worth 13 million 
dollars." I heard that she was a very generous person—at Christmad, she 
gave mhbIkb hundteds of boxes of food to needy people and that most of her 
wealth went to help Indians in Oklahoma. Her name was Sadie Buckshot. 

(By L.: Someone should write about the good Indians—most of what we hear about 
are the ones who drink too much and are lazy) 

Ethelmae: Good thing they didn't get together, or I wouldn't be here. 

(Discussion of man who started the school--)dx(x. Lt. Richard Henry Pratt, who believed 
that the only way that Indians could survive would be by assimilation. He felt 


they had to learn the w hite man ways --he was a very good man and very sincere, 
but not everyt^i-ngT expecially many Indians think he did right by them). (Lylas has 
read a short book about him and the Carlisle School). Title "Indians of Carlisle" 
(on the juvenile side in library). 


So, Bill went back to the reservation. He said "They tried to make white 


men out of all the Indians, but many went back to the reservation and lived just 


as they had before. 


It was real hard to get a job --so many soldiers were coming back from the war . 
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The superintendent at the reservation was more inclined to give jobs to the white 
men. 

Ethel : He finally got a temporary job, the bank hired him. The ranchers would 
borrow money from the banks and their cattle were the security. They needed someone 
to ride around and check to see if the cattle were still there. He would r ide from 
ranch to ranch and count the cattle. The ranchers didn't like it—they called 
him a snoop. 

Bill: As I was doing that, I was riding fence (checking for breaks). As I came 

Sou_4^ 

up to a fence, a little girl came toward me waving a white flag. She siand 

"My brother is gone and my sister is having a baby" I went over to their house 

and delivered the baby, he was half way out when I got there. I tied the cord 

and washed him off. Then the father got there with the doctor and they said I 

had done okay. My only experience in childbirth had been with calves, sheep 

and horses. I met the boy later—his mother lived in Cut Bank. 

The reservation was right on the Canadian line and during prohibition, we 

had experiences with Canadian bringing over their whiskey to hide in in a thicket 

and trees (or was it the Montanans) (Bill evidently had a brother who was involved 

in thisnj) a brother who drank. Bill's father never did drink, (this might have 

some good stories behind it). 

The cattlemen used to trail their hayed - to the reservation. They said the 
reservation grass fattened tjattle better than any place on earJh. It was a big 
reservation. Now that they have to pay taxes on their land (the Indians), they 
probably will lose the rest of it. I worked with the cow men. I made 26 trips to 
Chicago with cattle for the stockyards (By L., this may have been during the 
summers while he was still going to Carlyle) 

By this time, my parents had 11 tchildren (names on list attached). I 
always leased YTH „ 

Ethelmae: He tried to get his family to form a corporation as they had 4800 
acres all together (contiguous) but some of the family were still little kids 
and even the older ones were not interested. Most of them sold out as they 
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got older. There is still a brother and sister living on the reservation 

in Glacier County. Bill sold his just last year for $80,000. and he has been 

getting money all these years from the man who has leased it. 

Bi 11 : They have made white men of all the Indians now. At one time all of this 

land was tax free (but they couldn't sell the land) Then they were given patents 

TTjgr e. 

on the land and they had to pay taxes.( Bill's father lost his land.) (TFieyjf^re. 

5 

Indian^ Qn i u qh that they didn't realize the importance of paying their taxes. 

Bill said he had paid taxes on one fourth of his land since he was 21—some white 
men came around for taxpayers signatures to a petition for a new county (Glacier) 
and he agreed to pay taxes so he could sign the petition. 

Ethelmae ; I think it was about that time that you met your friend, Clarence 
Drake and you decided to leave Montana: 

Bill: He was an Oklahoma Indian boy. He came to our feservation and we got 
acquainted. He had an an uncle who had a store at Parkman, Wyo. (n. of Sheridan 
on the railroad tracks) His uncle was offered a job in Washington, and Clarence 
asked me to help him take over the store and postoffice. I was the postmaster, 
(this was in the early 20's) 

(Backtrack a little) before he left the reservation. 

L.: Were you the only member of the family who was educated. 

Ottcl isl-e'. 

Bill : No, but my brother and I were the only ones who went to CaPlyTe. He wasn't 
too much of a student, and after two years he went home. He was the wit of 
the family and kept us all laughing. 

Ethel : Everyone loved him—he was the first one to die, cancer of the lungs, he 

smoked too much/ He married (four times) had two sons and a daughter. I think 

when Bill found it wasn't going to do any good for him to stay around so far as 

the alloylments were concerned, he decided to go to Parkman, although I don't think 

he or Clarence^either one^ were too crazy about doing it. 

Bill : This is where I met Ethelmae, Ethelmae Ketcham, born in Dayton, Wyo. 

She was a schoolteacher. 

Ethelmae: My folks lived on a small ranch on Tongue River/ We used to go up 

Tongue River Canyon and walk on the flume. I think my mother must have read my 

Mary Luella after my 

name in a book, sor\of fancy. My father wanted me named 
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two grandmothers. (She talked about the big cave in the canyon. Bill had gone a 
mile into it. People got lost in it. 

L. I hope you maried him and got him all straightend up in the store. 

Ethel: I don't know about that. He was still in the store when we were married 
on September 6, 1925. 

Bill : I remember an old lady who came to the store one time. She was looking 
around and came back with two pair of socks she wanted to buy. I knew she had 
put some more in her bag, so I makK marked down"five pair" she paid and didn't 
say a word. The Parkman store was close to the Wyo. Mont, line, and they sold 
everything. Clarence soon lost interest—he got him a girl in Montana and we 
were left to run it. Then Clarences folks came from Oklahoma and took over, 
including the postoffice. 

I had to get work after this. A fellow by the name of Yonkee, a big rancher 
out of Parkman, had a lot of hay to stack. I took the contract to stack it. 

I was doing some wrestling at this time, and I got this fellow who was also 
a wrestler to help me. There were a lot of rattlesnakes in the field and he was 
really afraid of them. Every so often we would throw a snake up on the stack 
with the hay—Bi11 told him they couldn't strike if they couldn't coil. (I 
think he had a regular crew for doing the hay, as Ethelmae said he also cooked 
for his crew. 

(Either before or after the hay job, he and Ethelmae went to Montana to help 

his father in Valier, Montana while his folks went to California to pick fruit. 

Their son, William, Jr. was born there in 1926. 

(Bill said his father died when he was around 50 years old, so it probably was 

many 

somewhere around this time. He died of tuberculosis,as xwayxpeople did during 
that time . Ethel said he smoked, but he didn't drink. B-jii> s mother lived 


to be over 80. 
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Bill ; We moved back to Sheridan (probably 1927) and I worked for the railroad 
for about a year. The Town of Sheridan was trying to find someone to be a 

policeman, the railroad job was slowing down so I took the job as policeman, for 

5 or 6 years. Our daughter, Betty, was born in 1927. 

L. How many men working in the police department. Bill said 3 or 4. 

Ethelmae: Tell about the man who said you broke his arm. 

Bill: I took him off the street drunk, over to the police station. Went in the 

front door, a door that closed itself. I walked in, pushed it open thinking he 

would catch it--he walked slower and the door closed on his arm. He said I broke 

his arm, and I said "You arent so drunk you can't hold the door open for yourself. 

He got a lawyer and went to court. The Justice of the Peace called me a thug, then 
he laughed about it. Bill was found not guilty. 

Ethelmae You told the judge you didn't like to be called a thug just because you 
knew something about the manly art of self defence. 

Bill: I walked the alleys at night. A dog walked by and I petted him a little, 

and he got so he met me every night, for 5 or 6 years. He never did go home with 
me—he was good company/ 

The old Sheriff retired, George Lord--he was a rancher who served 14 years. 

I ran for sheriff against his deputy and I won. First day in office I had to pick 
up a man accused of murder. A man told the judge that he knew of a fellow looked 

like a man on a wanted poster, who was a stranger in the area. He was at 
Arvada. The man was out on the pond cutting ice when I went out to pick him up 
(on Powder River). The owner of the ranch said the man had been carrying a gun 
all the time, but he didn't have one that day. I didn't have any trouble with 
him (there were three men in Kentucky who had killed two men, this man had got away) 
They sent him back to Kentucky. Every year I picked up a murderer, who came there 
to hide out, for crimes committed in other parts of the country. 

Ethelmae : And he hardly every wore a gun, and never used one. 

Bill: Didn;t really need one—mostly kids were the trouble makers. There was a 
woman who had a mean husband, a foreigner--!ived in Coal town out of Sheridan. 

She called me one time and said "You coming up to get me?" I said "What do you mean/" 
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and she said "I killed Joe", (her husband). There was a government officer there 
(something about prohibition) and he went with me. We got to the car and he said 
"Wheres your gun?" and I said "I don't need a gun--I danced with her Saturday night. 
Her husband had beaten her at least a dozen times, and she couldn't take it any 

cle fe.n$£ 

longer. She ple^d self de^wee and got off. 

Bill served 3 two-year terms and the fourth time he ran, he was defeated by the 
deputy sheriff. 

Bill: I was a Republican (this was 1938--Nels Smith won the election for governor. 

I was aDpointed cap*4-an of the State Highway Patrol. The patrol was new, just one 
captain before me. There were seven men in the patrol at that time and now there 
are over 100. They had to cover the whole state. 

bought 

Ethelmae: Bill's office was in the capitol building. Wex&kkSc this house (the 

one they are living in) 48 years ago. Came to Cheyenne in 1939. I t was a reasonably 
priced house. It is the only house we ever owne<d --we rented in Sheridan. Sheriff's 

quarters were in the jail and I cooked for the prisoners when he was sheriff. They 

always did that, but after we were there, the Sherifff's wife wouldn"t do it 
any more. They brought the meals into the prisonersfrom a restuarant, I think. 

Bill: They let me go from the patrol the third year--couldn't get along with 

the highway superintendent—he was in charge of patroling the highways and the 
highway department. Kelso was the name of the superintendent--think he worked 
for Peter Kewitt before he came here, lived in the Lusk country. 

L. What did you do then? 

Bill: I went into house painting, worked for someone else for a while, then de¬ 
cided to go into business for myself, paint contracting. I had 6 and 7 men 

working for me. Did that for fourteen years. Our two children went to high 

school in karana Cheyenne. 

Ethelmae: O ur boy went to Laramie for a while, but he didn't slay too long. Our 
daughter went to the Univ. of Denver. She went two years. Our son volunteered in 
the army—he would have been drafted. He was in the Battle of Okinawa, he was 
wounded. Then he went back to the Phillippines, then they dropped the bomb and 
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He was in the occupation army of the northern Japanese island. Bill retired in 
about 1965. 

Bill: I had the farm in Montana and we had a pretty good income from that, 400 

acres. The fellow I leased it to would give me a share of the crop. Some years 
it was $6000. and in good years, more than that. We held that land until last 
summer. He said he would give me $80,000.00 for it so I sold it to him. No 
buildings, just land. The house was on my father's land. My brothers and sisters 

sold their land several years ago--I was the last one. It was good land—he 

used to give me 1/4th of the crop. 

We lived on that and my painting. Went hunting every year up to Sheridan 

in the Big Horn Mountains. (Came to Sheridan first when I was twenty). 

The Harwoods have five grandsonsand two great grandsons. 

Bill: Ethelmae's father was a freighter from Ft. Laramie—her folks lived on 

Tongue River between Dayton and Sheridan, 160 acres. It wasn't enoughjt land, but 
they raised a family on it. 

She cost me $1.75 for the license. We used to go to a big water hole on 
the Tongue River, just above the bridge and go swimming. Everyone used this 
old swimming hole. 

Ethelmae: Some people held it against Bill that he didn't own property in 

Sheridan County when he ran for Sheriff. There was one lawyer in Sheridan who 
was one of his bitterest enemies, but the people liked Bill. 

Bi11" I was a wrestler too for a couple of years while I was in Sheridan, mostly 
before we were married. I would go down from Parkman and wrestle at the theater. 

L. Did you learn to wrestle at Carlisle? 

Bill Pretty much. I did a lot of athletics, I ran. 

Ethelmae: He was too small to be on the football team. They had a famous foot¬ 
ball team. You said you make one trip to Florida with them so you must have 
played with them some. 

(Going back to Sheridan after Bill lost his job as Sheriff) 

Bill The Republican partywas in and my friends in Sheridan got me the job of 
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warden at the penitentiary. When I went to Cheyenne, I met the captain of the 

. . , . . . . . , .. . k . His name was Red Smith, and he said 

highway patrol who had just lost his job 

he had worked at the penitentiary and didn't like it very well, and didn't think 
I would--he asked why I didn't apply for his j'ob, which I did. 


Our daughter, Betty drove us on a trip to Montana last year. I hadn;t been 
there for a long time. There is a big lake near Kalispel, 30 miles long and there 
were homesbuilt solid on the south side of it. 1ts ^ arc * to be ^ eve * 


(By Lylas : Bill is also an artist--there is at least one good scenery painting 

in their living room. Someone at the historical department had asked me if he 

was the person who had repaired a Golling painting, and he was. Evidently I 

didn't get this on the tape. Bill and Ethelmae said that the artist Gollings 

I q 23 H> 3*#- 

lived in Sheridan in a small shack. When he died, the person who settled his 
estate asked Bill to help him and they found this painting with a hole in it, 
which Bill repaired and repainted. They gave him the painting which he later sold 
for $1000.00. A doctor in Lusk (or some town not too far from here) is collecting 
Gollings pictures. They said he was kind of a strange little, old man when 
they knew him. 

(By Lylas) This is something I missed: 

The period when Bill was 12 or so and they were working in Glacier National Park. 
"My Dad had a team of horses, he bought a couple more and went to work for the 
park service, about 1912, I think. They had to build roads. He used three wagons. 
They wanted him to show the other fellows where to dump the gravel for the roads, 
about two inches spread over the road area. They had a steel roller to crush 
the gravel down. My brother and I each drove a wagon. There were 2x4’s on top of 
one of the wagons, the gravel was on top of the boards, held together by uprights 
on the wagon. All hand work; they would pick up one of those and dump the gravel 
on the road. Soon the busses were coming, driving as far as they could. They had 
some pretty good roads, then they built the big hotel." 



By Ethelmae Harwood 

Life of William T. Harwood, born Sept. 1, 1899 at Fort Benton, Montana 
Parents: 

Maude Thrailkill (Mother) died at age 83, born at father's farm, Milford, Texas. 
Thomas Harwood (Babe) 1875, born in Fort Benton, Montana 
My Grandfather Thrailkill and brother were Civil War soldier, prisoners in 
Andersonville (this may not be right--they were prisoners of the North) 

They escaped prison and went to Montana. Bill's mother was raised by her father 
because her mother had died when she was a baby. She was about 14 when she met 
Bill's father, a young h breed Bla&kfeet Indian. They fell in love and were married. 
Bill came along just befofe her 15th birthday. 

When Bill was about five, word came that if the father would come to the 
agencv, hd would be allotted 400 acres of land for himself and each of his children. 
1912--Work, Glacier Park roads 
1914— Carl isle Indian School 

Went to Indian Boarding School when in grade school. Spent summers at Glacier Park 
as a water boy carrying water to the men working. Later became a bus driver taking 
tourists through the park. 

In 1918, he went to build ships at Philadelphia (riveting ships). They closed 
Carlisle at this time and Bill went back to Montana. 

Bill and Ethelmae Ketcham were married on September 6, 1925 after he went to 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Their children: William T. Harwood, Jr. age 64 
Betty Jewell Messing, age 63 
William Jr. has 4 boys, Fred, Dale, Roger, David 
Betty has one son, Louis William Messing, 18 
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